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YOUNG member of the Communist Party draws near our little group. His wife is y 

A with him and their baby. There is resolution and strength in his sharp-featured non- g 
Asiatic looking face. He tells us how difficult it is to obtain membership in the Y 

party and of the drastic party “purging” which each year eliminates thousands of unde- y) 
sirables. He and his wife have arranged with their factories to have the same day for rest Z 
and recreation. A factory nursery takes care of the baby during working hours. y) 
“Suppose”, we ask, “you find that one of your fellow-workers refuses to do his share, y) 
what happens to him?” y) 
“We try the method of persuasion; if that doesn’t bring results we post his name on the Z 
factory bulletin board. If he still insists in being a slacker, he is sent to another factory. g 
Ultimately, however, he probably does his bit for he learns that the man who won’t work g 
can’t eat.” A Bible phrase from the lips of an ardent atheist. Z 
Several score by this time have joined our group. Three university students inform us Z 
that they receive $35.00 a month from the government. Thirteen dollars and fifty cents g 
goes for food and lodging; the balance, for clothes and spending money. Y 
We ask,—this time our question is directed to the entire group,—“How many of you g 

go to church?” Not a hand is raised. Everyone smiles; a few giggle, others laugh at so pre- g 
posterous a question. “How many of you would rather live under a Czar?” Again smiles Z 


and guffaws. Z 
Now we invite questions from them. They come thick and fast... . “How are you % 
going to cope with unemployment in America?” ... “Why have you imprisoned Mooney Z 
and Billings?” ... “Why do you ostracize the Negro?” ... “How can you believe in Z 
Darwin and still be religious?” Z 
q 
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Fewer and 
Better Church Papers 


Editorial in The Boston Herald 


The religious press also feels the tend- 
ency of the times. The Methodist General 
Conference decrees that henceforth there 
shall be four, not eight, Christian Advo- 
cates, to be published in metropolitan 
cities. Not that the papers were not ap- 
preciated by their readers and of use in 
the denomination, but publication deficits 
somehow have to be cared for. 

Time was when the conduct of a reli- 
gious weekly was relatively inexpensive. 
Eyery large denomination had _ several, 
some of them private ventures. Their edi- 
tors wielded great influence, as Henry M. 
Field of The Hvangelist, Lyman Abbott of 
The Christian Union, James M. Buckley 
of The New York Christian Advocate. 

Scores of these papers have disappeared, 
including such able journals as The Ob- 
server and The Continent. Mergers and 
absorptions have been the rule for many 
years. Semi-religious papers like The In- 
dependent and The Outlook have cut into 
the circulations of the religious periodicals. 
Various. secular journals have handled 
general news better. The newspapers have 
enlarged their interest in church affairs, 
and, what counted for most, the cost of 
publication has increased greatly. 

There are excellent church papers with 
us still, several here in Boston, as Zion's 
Herald, The Universalist Leader, THE 
CHRISTIAN RearsTeER, The Congrega- 
tionalist, and others. May they long re- 
main and flourish. The utter extinction of 
the religious weekly would be a calamity. 
No such thing is in prospect. Fewer and 
even better papers will be the rule. 


Story About 
An Imaginary Country 


STAFF WRITER 


in The Manchester Guardian 


Once upon a Tiime there was a Hack 
Writer who Specialized in Stories of Mys- 
tery and Imagination, particularly in 
Those Dealing with Unusual and Perplex- 
ing Aspects of Crime. And one morning 
he went round to his Publisher and said, 
“T Have a Bit of a Winner for you today. 
It is a Real Piece of Sustained Imagina- 
tion which will Stagger Humanity.” 

“Proceed to Stagger’, said the Pub- 
lisher, “I am Prepared to Wilt.” 


“Weill”, said the Hack Writer, proudly, 
“This is a Story about an Imaginary 


Country which had No Idea at All of Law 
and Order, a Country where it was pos- 
sible to Sentence Seven Colored Youths 
to Death on Admittedly Insufficient Evi- 
dence, but under whose Laws it was also 
possible with Approval instantly to re- 
lease Proved Slayers of their Fellow Man, 
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Sentiments 


all of whom had just been sentenced to 
Ten Years’ Hard Labor. 

“In the same Country it was customary 
to prosecute a Conspirator who had Ter- 
rorized a Whole Community for years, 
not for his Notorious Leadership in Crim- 
inal Affairs, but for Omitting to Pay his 
Rates and Taxes. In the same Country 
Divorce could be had for the Asking, but 
Intending Visitors were Liable to be Ex- 
cluded on Grounds of Moral Turpitude. 
In the same Country a Helpless Child 
could be Kidnapped from its Distin- 
guished Parents and Held for Ransom 
without Hope of Effective Action by the 
Police. 

“In the same —— 

“One Minute”, said the Publisher, glane- 
ing with Some Irritation at his Watch. 
“What did you say This was?” 

“An Imaginary Country”, said the Hack 
Writer, hopefully. 

“In that Opinion’, said the Publisher, 
“vou are Very Gravely at Fault. It is not 
Imaginary ; it is Absolutely Inconceivable. 
And Allow Me to Tell You that You are 
Wasting my Time.” 

So saying He Seized the Hack Writer 
and Hove Him into the Hard but Com- 
paratively Civilized Street. 


” 


Man’s Desire 
To Elevate His Wants 


Max CARL OTTO 
in The Christian Century 


We are to consider the feasibility of a 
God-less good life. 

Few beliefs are more widely adhered to 
than the belief that a generous disposition, 
ethical idealism, civic-mindedness, interest 
in spiritual growth, can be expected from 
none but those who count on the coopera- 
tion of God. This is one of those tra- 
ditional beliefs which manage to outlive 
the refutations of experience. “But men 
are better than their theology’, said 
Emerson. “Their daily life gives it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves 
the doctrine behind him in his own ex- 
perience, and all men feel sometimes the 
falsehood which they cannot demonstrate.” 
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We have only to look about us to see that | 


he was right. 


The idealizing momentum of human liy- i) 
ing is no less impressive than the sheer | 
In all walks of life | 
inspiration and guidance rise out of inner | 


urgency to live on. 
human resources and elevate the level of 
human interests; not often, it is true, to 
ee measure of gr ent Fie nie gee but | 


“The aries of desne?) 
“is the engine of ligne 


in eat iene: 
someone has said, 
Men desired before they 


made the ac-|]} 


quaintance of gods and they do not stop, 


desiring when they lose faith in gods. 
It is, I am convinced, 


aspiration which is the vital force at 
work in man’s striving 
which lends the status of authority to 
creeds and formulas and programs and 
which calls gods into being 
helpers. 
gram nor faith in God which is back of 
man’s desire to elevate his wants. Man 


himself is back of the desire. 


But They Are 
Not Sitting Down 


DAWN LOVELACE 


in The Forum 

The tragedy of the cynical Epicurean 
(self-styled) of the wartime generation is 
reflected, conversely, in the younger 
brothers and sisters just emerging from 
college. I believe that they are pitying the 
erstwhile sponsors of negation. They look } 
upon the wasteland, listen to the wail of | 
desolation, and pity the tortured struggles } 


to regain a footing on the bank of solid} 
values. Out of that pity there is develop} 
to beware of such| 


ing a determination 


cynicism, an urge to look for something 


real and purposeful upon which to predi-| 


upward. It is this) 


as man’s} 
It is neither formula, creed, pro- 


man’s natural dis- | 
content with imperfection, his innate bent! 
for more significant living, his native per-| 
severing quest for the idealized object of: 
his desire—it is this incurable spiritual, 


}| 


i 


\ 


eate living. | 
Listening to the conversation of the new) 
and thinking youth, one hears much more} 


frequently than ae we decade just! 


(77 at) . R | 
principles’, and Dee rN One is con- 
scious of a groping for new standards or 


ones. | 


True, the young thinkers vacillate from) 
premise to premise, 
discarding, bumping painfully against the 
blind walls of unsatisfactory conclusions. 
From humanism to communism; from re- 
ligion to atheism; from Jehovah to the! 
Crucifix they waver and shift. But they are 


not sitting down in the middle of a} 
rationalized conviction that  nothingt 


matters ! 
I do not mean to insinuate that the: 
younger group of intelligent thinkers is 
casting the anchor of orthodoxy. I do not 
believe they are seeking safety—unless i 
be safety from that chaotic chasm which 
so tragically swallowed their : 
brothers. They are seeking solid ground 
a set of philosophical standards whic 
will make living, not a negative waiting 
for geath, but a positive reality. 


stumbling, grasping,| 


older} 
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A Russian Diary 


Noted Unitarian minister reports his 


which he visited a year ago, and 


observations in “the most mysterious, the most feared country in the world”’, 


gives the reader impressions that arouse great interest in 


these times when the whole world is in confusion 


July 20. 


E are nearing the Russian 

border. Here we are now. 

... In a minute or two I shall 

know how it feels to be on Rus- 
Sian soil; I shall know what a Bolshevik 
“looks like in the face’. A small stream 
Separates Finland from the Soviet Re- 
public at this point. At one end of the 
bridge stands a Finnish sentinel with 
drawn bayonet; at the other end is a 
soldier of the G. P. U.,—a plain, kindly- 
looking fellow with a forlorn olive-brown 
khaki suit, Sam Brown belt, and boots 
which look as though they rarely make 
the acquaintance of a brush. 

ws 

We are in Russia! The most talked of, 
speculated about, the most mysterious, 
the most feared country in the world. ... 
A white uniformed (it was once white) 
customs agent examines our baggage. He 
is on the hunt not for trinkets, jewelry 
and fine lace but for counter-revolutionary 
propaganda. Carefully, page by page, he 
inspects my books. I begin to suspect that 
he can read but little Hnglish. I remem- 
ber the tale of the Russian customs of- 
ficial who peered suspiciously into a copy 
of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’, little real- 
izing that he held it upside down. Back 
go my books into the suit-case. I feel re- 
lieved. But now the agent has pounced 
on copies of The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, The Nation, and The New York 
Herald Tribune. ... He says quite apolo- 
getically through the interpreter, “These 
are forbidden’, tucks them under his arm 
and marches off to inspect the baggage 
of a fellow passenger. 

We must wait an hour. The protection 
of the Russian mind and soul against 
possible anti-communist literature of in- 
coming tourists is slow business. We enter 


the station restaurant. It is smelly 
flies swarms of them... flies every- 
where. They pour in from the kitchen, 


they pour in from out of doors. Only hot 


tea is safe from their intruding feet. 
Fly-stained pictures of Lenin and Stalin 
grace the walls. Banners extolling the 
Five-Year Plan are over the doors and 
windows. Barefoot women wait on the 
tables. 

LeninerAp. The station platform is 
alive with travelers. Bags, bundles, 
“valises, boxes, small trunks, more bun- 


dles, more boxes. Everyone seems heavily 
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laden. How in the world does that poor 
old woman in tatters carry such a huge 
sack? 

We reach the street. A gray-bearded 


man in a droshky shouts to us. He must 
be saying, “Cab, Sir?’ in Russian, or more 
probably, “Cab, comrade?” He looks like 
the caricatures one sees in European and 
American papers. But he is an exception; 
most of the men are clean-shaven. The 
streets are thronged—boys and girls, chil- 
dren, men and women, old men, old 
women. Suddenly I sense emotionally 
what I had already anticipated intellec- 
tually and imaginatively. I am for the 
first time in a civilization dominated by 
the working classes. They are the lords 
of all they survey. And they are conscious 
of it, and yet seemingly without arro- 
gance. I look in vain for someone in fine 
attire, someone who looks like a society 
woman or a banker. Many of the young 


girlS wear plain white cotton dresses 
without sleeves; they are stockingless. 


Some in sneakers; others in shoes. Some 
look hard-pressed, weary; others as 
though they enjoyed living. For the most 
part they are cleanly, and as healthy as 
the generality of American women. The 
men wear all sorts of costumes. Many 
in flannel shirts; many in Russian blouses 
and belt. They are neither as clean nor 
as robust-looking as the women. 

The buildings of Leningrad are down 
at the heel; the streets in disrepair. But 
there is some evidence of renovation and 
quite a deal of new construction in 
process. 

Our room at the hotel is huge and rea- 
sonably clean. In pre-war days visiting 
capitalists must have occupied it. The 
windows look out over a great square 
where hundreds hurry to and fro. 


ws 
July 26. 
Barly Mass at Kazan Cathedral. The 
entrance portal is a copy of Porta Ghi- 
berti in Florence. On the colonnaded 


porch we see our first beggars in Russia, 
tragically miserable human wrecks, all 
of them quite old. Before one of the altars 
devotees at worship. 
appear to be under 
sprinkling of poor 
the Soviet anti-reli- 
is effective, especially 
among the young. Those in attendance 
are most devout. They cross themselves 
fervently every few minutes; they kneel 


several score 
three or four 
There is a 
Hvidently 


are 
Only 
thirty. 
peasants. 
gious propaganda 


and kiss the floor. One of the priests in- 
tones in a deep bass; the other’s voice 
is of a rich tenor quality. The choir re- 
plies in sonorous tones. Melancholy musie, 


but harmonious, resonant. Surely there 
must be some young people among the 


hidden singers. We move quietly to the 
side so as to peer behind the screen. Every 
soul in the choir is over forty! 


cA 

Hvening. An amusement park in the 
heart of Leningrad. Royalty used to give 
tea parties here. One can almost imagine 
the ghosts of grandees walking under the 
shadows of the trees, frightfully shocked 
that their sacred preserves are now being 
profaned by the despised proletariat. If 
one owns a trade union card he pays 12% 
cents admission. Ordinary folk like our- 
selves must give double this modest price 
for a ticket. Several thousand people have 
come here for recreation. Most of them 
sit quietly on benches along the pathways. 
Others are at tables drinking a tepid and 
almost tasteless non-alcoholic concoction. 
A small group is gathered about a shed 
where one can procure baseballs to throw 
at wooden figures of MacDonald, Briand, 
Hoover, the Pope, a capitalist or a kulak. 
The poor kulak gets most of the bombard- 
ment and the onlookers laugh approvingly. 
It is the nearest approach to hilarity we 
can find. For the most part we are re- 
minded of a Sunday school picnic. We see 
a second-rate vaudeville show which our 
guide interprets for us. Good dancing and 
singing. No smut. Two clowns poke fun 
at the government for putting such mis- 
erable soap and matches, such shoddy 
cotton on the market. This is known in 
Russia as “self-criticism”. One is not al- 
lowed to attack the basic principles of the 
Soviet, but the government welcomes 
criticism of its methods, its products, its 
administration in general. Newspapers 
run columns of this self-criticism from 
the pens of citizens. 


July 27. 
A fifteen-mile trip to Dyetskoye Selo 
and the palace there where Nicholas II 
and his family spent much of their time. 
The roads are extremely dusty and rough. 
The chauffeur of our bus steps on the 
gas and we race like Jehu through the 
outskirts of Leningrad and out to the 
open country. 
We walk out 
now used as a 


gardens, 


for the 


royal 
park 


into the 
recreation 


403 


404 


proletariat. Hundreds of young people are 
swimming and rowing. They are for the 
most part cleanly, wholesome, happy-look- 
ing. Many—especially girls—are burned 
by the sun to a dark brown. At the other 
side of the lake several hundred Com- 
somols (members of the Union of Com- 
munist Youth) are marching and singing. 
Instantly their song stirs us. Not a minor 
note in it. We feel that we too are march- 
ing with them... to victory! Victory 
over what? Poverty? Oppression? Their 
three Devils—Capitalism, Alcohol, Reli- 
gion? What will Russia be like when these 
youth, millions strong, come into the con- 
trol of the factories, the fields, the trans- 
port system, the newspapers, the radio, 
the army? Will they still dream as their 
fathers dreamed of the proletariats as 
masters of creation, masters through fire 
and sword, if need be? Will the Socialist 
world be fighting the world of capitalism 
to the death? Or will they live in friendly 
cooperation, each learning wisdom from 
the other? 

Through our guide we enter into con- 
versation with several youthful factory 
workers, fine, brawny, swarthy fellows, 
stripped to the waist. They are spending 
their fifth day of rest out here away from 
the whirl of wheels and the scream of 
the factory whistle. We ask them scores 
of questions. They answer them without 
seeming suspicion or embarrassment. 

“We work from eight o’clock in the 
morning till three-thirty in the afternoon, 
with a half hour off for lunch’, one tells 
us. “My pay is 250 rubles ($125) a month, 
but you must add at least twenty-five per 
cent. for social services—accidents, sick- 
ness, old age, unemployment insurance. 
You have a lot of unemployment in 
America. Here everyone has a job.” 

A young member of the Communist 
Party draws near our little group. His 
wife is with him and their baby. There 
is resolution and strength in his sharp- 
featured non-Asiatie looking face. He tells 
us how difficult it is to obtain member- 
ship in the party and of the drastic party 
“purging” which each year eliminates 
thousands of undesirables. He and his 
wife have arranged with their factories 
to have the same day for rest and recrea- 
tion. A factory nursery takes care of the 
baby during working hours. 

“Suppose”, we ask, “you find that one 
of your fellow-workers refuses to do his 
share, what happens to him?” 

“We try the method of persuasion; if 
that doesn’t bring results we post his 
name on the factory bulletin board. If 
he still insists in being a slacker, he is 
sent to another factory. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he probably does his bit, for he 
learns that the man who won’t work can’t 
eat.” A Bible phrase from the lips of an 
ardent atheist. 

Several score by this time have joined 
our group. Three university students in- 
form us that they receive $35.00 a month 
from the government. Thirteen dollars 
and fifty cents goes for food and lodging; 
the balance, for clothes and spending 
money. 

We ask,—this time our question is di- 
rected to the entire group,—‘How many 
of you go to church?” Not a hand is 
raised. Everyone smiles; a few giggle, 
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others laugh at so preposterous a ques- 
tion. “How many of you would rather 
live under a Czar?’ Again smiles and 
guffaws. 

Now we invite questions from them. 
They come thick and fast. ... “How are 
you going to cope with unemployment in 
America?” ... “Why have you imprisoned 
Mooney and Billings?’ ... “Why do you 
ostracize the Negro?” ... “How can you 
believe in Darwin and still be religious?” 


Our answers are not so ready as theirs! 

We walk to a nearby villa, once owned 
by a nobleman but now used for the care 
of children threatened with tuberculosis. 
Several hundred boys and girls between 
five and fourteen are undergoing treat- 
ment. Most of them have a slight one- 
piece garment. Their legs and arms are 
well sunned. They march and sing for us. 
We see them in their classrooms and at 
luncheon. 

In the little assembly room are al) sorts 
of anti-religious posters. Atheism is 
taught as well as the multiplication table 


and the Five-Year Plan. One banner 
reads: 
WITHOUT GOD OUR ROAD 
IS QUITE CLEAR 
WITH GOD ARE MANY 
INCONVENIENCES 
Another : 


IN THE SOCIETY OF THE GODLESS 
ONE MUST READ AND WRITE 


Another : 


ALL GODLESS MUST GO 
TO COLLECTIVE FARMS 


July 28. 


We examine the famous Tischendorf 
manuscript in the State Public Library. 
The young librarian in charge takes us 
through room after room piled high with 
dust-covered tomes, magazines and 
pamphlets. Everything is in disorder. The 
readers at the tables number but a 
corporal’s guard. We ask, “Supposing we 
wished to consult books by anti-Marxian 
authors, could we obtain them?” “Only 
an approved scientist would have access 
to such volumes, not ordinary people’, 
replies the librarian, as though our ques- 
tion is quite superfluous. 

In a near-by hall we attend a meeting 
of the famous Godless Society. A sweet 
young man with a colored blouse acts 
as chairman. Perhaps twenty-five young 
people are in attendance. It is the least 
imposing group of communists we have 
seen—a kind of Falstaff’s army of would- 
be intellectuals. Our guide transmits 
some of our questions to the leader with 
the request that he answer them suc- 
cinctly so that as much ground can be 
covered as our brief time allows. He 
plunges, however, into a _ fifteen-minute 
propaganda speech which takes another 
fifteen minutes to translate. He tells us 
there are 4,000,000. members of their so- 
ciety in Russia. They support 700 shock 
brigades of atheism in Russian factories. 
Several minutes remain for questions and 
answers. We go away with the impres- 
sion that the ardent atheistic Russian 
has merely substituted a new dogmatism 
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of irreligion for the old dogmatism of the 
church. And that he has precious little | 
sense of humor! 


(To be concluded) 


Unitarian Unemployed 


Germantown (Pa.) church {list {reveals — 
conditions among well-equipped 
men and women 


Unemployed persons associated with 
the Unitarian church in Germantown, 
Pa., Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister, | 
are cited in a current calendar of the ° 
church, with an appeal for work in their || 
behalf. Facts about fifteen of these friends 
are published as follows :— 


1. Man with wife and child; in adver- 
tising and financial news service with | 
Dow, Jones Co., past five years; will be . 
glad to do any work until business picks | 
up in his line; drives a car well. | 


2. Man with wife; consulting engineer 
in designing of industrial plants; regis- | 
tered electrical and mechanical engineer | 
with experience in railroad electrifica- | 
tion projects. 


3. Man with wife and three children; 
for twenty-three years structural engineer 
with American Bridge Company. 


4. Man, specializing in topography, 


landscape design; will accept any. offer of 
work. 


5. Man with wife and child; former 
sales manager with Johns Manville, Inc.; 
very much in need of any kind of work. 


6. Man with wife, two children and two 
dependents; twenty-one years traveling |} 
for sporting goods companies; now try- 
ing insurance selling. 


7. Man living with son who is unem- 
ployed wishes to add a bit to family in- 
come by messenger service on the railroad 
on which he has a pass; will make trips 
Washington or New York most reason- 
ably. 


8. Man with wife and two children ; | 
twenty-five years’ experience as executive |} 
and credit manager in building materials |} 
and construction work. 


9. Young man; college post-graduate ; |] 
very badly needs teaching or tutoring |}; 
position. 


10. Married woman with child; hus-]| 
band’s pay cut; wishes position as stenog- |] 
rapher and typist. 


11. Man with wife and two children; 
artist and teacher of art in college; hopes} 
to conduct summer art class for younger] 
children. 


12. Married woman wishes work of an 
kind one day a week. 


afi | 


13. Married woman; teacher of French, | 
and German who has studied at Huropearm | 
universities; offers to give three lessons 
for a dollar. 


14-15. Two fine young men, students | 
may not be able to return to college un-] 
less they can get some work; parents’ in-} 
come has been practically cut to nothing 
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A. Unitarian in a Monastery 


John Henry Wilson joins a retreat of Catholic laymen and describes his 
experiences of spiritual enjoyment and fundamental unity in nearly 
all phases of the devotions, with the expectation of enriching 
similar exercises in several free church centers 


UNITARIAN minister, Rev. John 
A Henry Wilson, recently had a re- 

markable experience in a Catholic 
monastery. No, he did not go there to take 
vows, nor with a view to abjuring his 
own faith. He went there on the cordial 
invitation of the proprietors, who had 
read a published address of his, expres- 
Sing hope of extending deeper religious 
experience through retreats. 

To be specific: The event he attended 
was the retreat for Catholic laymen, held 
at St. Gabriel’s Monastery, Brighton, 
Mass., controlled by the Passionist 
Fathers. “The Congregation of the Pas- 
Sion” was founded by Saint Paul of the 
Passion about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Saint Paul did not want to 
be a priest, neither did he feel called to 
a secular life, and he prayed for light. 
He had a vision of the Virgin Mary, who 
gave him this sign, the sign of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, to wear on the garb of 
the monk; and he founded the order. 
It numbers many adherents now, in all 
parts of the world: Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ica, Europe. 

The invitation came from George 
Dunning, director of the retreat. Mr. 
Dunning had written an editorial in the 
magazine, The Retreatant, published by 
those interested in Catholic Retreats. This 
editorial commended the work of the Uni- 
tarian retreat and specifically issued an 
invitation to Mr. Wilson, Retreat master 

on Fisherman’s Island. A marked copy 
of The Retreatant was sent to Mr. 
Wilson, with a kind letter by its editor, 
repeating the invitation. 

Mr. Wilson was present at the retreat 
from Friday night, June 3, through the 
following Sunday night. He emphasized 
the fact that utmost cordiality was shown 
him by everyone present, including the 
forty-six Catholic laymen and the two 
officiating priests, Father Canice Gardner, 
C.P. (Congregation of the Passion), and 
Father Alfred Duffy, C.P. Father Gardner 
was the director of the retreat, Father 
Duffy was the preacher. Both priests were 
delightful and engaging personalities. 

But let Mr. Wilson relate his visits in 
his own language, while the experience 
is fresh in mind: 

“Wather Duffy gave us six or eight 
sermons, and every one was genuine 
sound and stirring. I could agree with 
nine-tenths of what he said. The other 
tenth had to do with particular tenets 
of the Catholic Church. The nine-tenths 
with which I could agree dealt with pro- 
found issues of human conduct and of 
spiritual life. In every sermon he had a 
way of tying close together the highest 
idealism to the most practical and sound 
living philosophy. It was excellent hu- 
manitarian and spiritual teaching. The 
masses, the rosaries, and the stations of 


the cross were all conducted in the regular 
way. 
Gory , y ; 
They were very reverent and sincere. 
Among the number were well-to-do lay- 


men. Some were university graduates, 
while others were plumbers and car- 
penters. Several advertising men also 


were present. There was no light, frivol- 
ous conversation except in moments of 
relaxation. The men were there for the 


Registered 


Whatever idealism may be in _ philo- 
sophical definition, in life it is the desire 
and the attempt to put into practice con- 
ceptions of what ought theoretically to be 
accomplished in this imperfect world. 

—Henry Seidel Canby. 


Liberty is always dangerous, but it is 
the safest thing we have. 
—Harry Hmerson Fosdick. 


At most, human freedom is a narrowly 
limited affair; no man can add a cubit 
to his stature, reach out and pluck the 
silver moon, or anticipate an unthought 
thought.—Sherlock Bronson Gass. 


Scholarly men often frown on enthu- 
siasm as indicating credulity. 
—Arthur H. Morgan. 


The Unitarian Church serves as a 
pretty good barometer for the detection of 
approaching theological storms, and the 
rise of the humanist movement within it 
means that before long the humanist hurri- 
cane is going to strike all Christendom. 

—Walter Marshall Horton. 


Lincoln was not great because he was 
born in a log cabin, but because he got 
out of it—that is, because he rose above 
the poverty, ignorance, lack of ambition, 
shiftlessness of character, contentment 
with mean things and low aims which 
kept so many thousands in the huts where 
they were born.—James Truslow Adams. 


definite purpose of deepening their reli- 
gious life. 

“T cannot compare this retreat with a 
retreat of Protestant laymen, because my 
experience of retreats has been with 
Protestant clergymen, but I should say 
both were of high standard. Perhaps the 
Catholics had more of the machinery of 
worship than the Protestants. 

“he laymen’s attitude towards the 
Fathers was affectionate, respectful and 
sympathetic; I think sympathetie is the 
most adequate word. Their reverence for 
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the Fathers showed no signs of fear or 
embarrassment. It was a season of good 
fellowship. 

“The retreat observed certain rules, of 
course, and those present lived up to 
them, with the exception of one man, who 
came and went as he saw fit, much to the 
amusement of the Fathers, and of the 
laymen, also. He, of course, like the 
others, strictly observed the periods of 
Silence. 

“There was no attempt at enforcement 
of discipline, and no need of it. Obedience 
to the rules was generally perfect. 

“At the close, one took away a con- 
sciousness of a deep spiritual desire on 
the part of the men for a re-establishment 
of their lives on the firm basis of religious 
experience. I benefited myself. When they 
prayed to Christ, I prayed to God. The 
words of Sir Thomas Brown in his ‘Re- 
ligio Medici’ will describe the experience, 
in which he says that, when he sees his 
Catholic friends venerating the Virgin, 
he bows also before his God in adoration, 
and the common aspiration brought them 
together in spirit. I received a great deal 
of benefit from it, chiefly through the 
sense of the fundamental experience of 
worship. 

“The Fathers appear to be very happy, 
and their heart is in their work. They 
are liberal, too. I cannot say whether they 
are more liberal than other Roman Ca- 
tholie groups. It is the liberal spirit they 
have, not the liberal theology. 

“A question box had been placed in the 
recreation room. At the conclusion of the 
retreat it was found filled with ques- 
tions, some of which were quite interest- 
ing, deposited there anonymously by the 
men. One was upon the possibility of the 
salvation of people who did not belong 
to the Church. The priest answered by 
saying that there was the body of the 
Church and the spirit of the Church. The 
body of the Church was the Roman 
Catholic Church, as we know it. The 
spirit of the Church was the spirit of all 
who sincerely believed in, and followed, 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, and did 
so honestly and to the utmost of their 
endeavor. Those people had a chance of 
salvation as well as those who belonged 
to the body of the Church. 

“Several questions arose in my own 
mind that I did not attempt to frame, 
little inconsistencies, for instance, which 
could doubtless have been explained by 
the Fathers. I was really benefited by the 
experience. I did not go to quibble about 
theological questions. 

“T went at the invitation of the re- 
treat directors, and for the purpose of 
secing if I could gain therefrom some- 
thing valuable to improve the spiritual 
influences of my own brothers. I found 
what I sought. My interest in the Ca- 
tholiec Church is similar to the interest I 
would have in my brother’s home. I do 
not want my brother’s home. I have a 
home of my own in which I am quite 
happy. But my brother is my brother; 
he has a home of his own, and I like to 
visit him. That does not mean, however, 
that I have any intention of taking up 
my residence there.” 

E. H. 0. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.”’ 
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These Judgment Days 


T this stage of his career”, says The Times, 
BN New York, “some observers are inclined to 
view Samuel Insull as extending beyond 
the sound building up of efficient interconnected 
groups to the seeking of grandeur for its own sake.” 
The “stage” refers to the time of his acquisition and 
control of electric power companies at fabulous 
prices, and the extension of his dominion to practi- 
cally every Eastern state. All the world knows what 
this man did and how his ruin came. 
Samuel Insull has passed from the scene and his 
passing is for a sign that his kind will probably 
never more come upon the stage. Everything that 
money can do—or once could do—to destroy compe- 
tition among rivals and to buy members of legisla- 
tures and the Congress, in order to pilfer rights 
from the people, Samuel Insull did without hind- 
‘ance, until he was elevated by his own expanding 
vanity to heights where he lived in a delusion of 
grandeur so benumbing to his faculties that he 
understood nothing of the times and the trends of 
economic and social development. He had no mone- 
tary moral sense at all. 

When we get to rock bottom, these things are 
moral, are they not? 

At seventy-two years of age Insull slips out of 
the country, and all his philanthropies are forgot 
as the apprehended small politician’s charities are 
forgot who secretly took his petty graft and with 
a tear in his voice gave some bushels of coal to the 
poor in his precinct when cold weather came. The 
two are exactly alike in all moral essentials, and 
between them, though at extremes on a quantita- 
tive basis, there are men who have followed the 
same code and got varying degrees of grandeur. 
Many of these also have fallen from their several 
estates, never to rise again. 

This is tragedy, most of it tawdry; it proves that 
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there is something in the world which does work for 
righteousness, though it may be only intermittently. 
Retribution does not come to all for their breach of 
the deeper social compact, but when it does come, 
ereat is the condemnation. Verily, we are moving 
swiftly on through judgment days. The men and 
women who have been content with few goods well 
earned are surviving with a good conscience, for 
they have lived with the gentle and sure realities of 
honesty, moderation, and humanity. Things never 
got the mastery over them. 


A. Righteous Remonstrance 


virtually all northern Protestant bodies, is op- 
posed by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
fight goes on in the ranks of the clergy as well as 
the laity. They were gratified at the defeat of the 
Hancock bill (to legalize the distribution and sale 
of birth-control information) by a vote of twenty 
to four in the Congressional ways and means com- 
mittee. But from another source a new danger arose 
which, it seems to us, they are right to criticize with 
all their might; and we no less than they. That is, 
if the facts are as represented by a leader in The 
Commonweal, which, we believe, is consistently 
honest and intelligent. 
Mrs. Rita McGoldrick, of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Aliumne, reported at the hear- 
ing on the Hancock bill. 


B IRTH CONTROL, which has been favored by 


There is, in the city of New York, at Audubon Avenue and 
192nd Street, one of the greatest co-educational high schools 
in the United States [said Mrs. McGoldrick]. It is called 
proudly, the “George Washington High’, and it has an en- 
rollment of 6,000 students. That is considered a fairly large- 
sized town in a great many communities in this country. On 
the corner of the city block which that big school commands, 
there is a prominent drug store patronized by the students. 
This week—today—the main show window of the store has 
a huge placard announcing the sale of contraceptives and how 
and where further information on the subject may be ob- 
tained. The window itself is attractively decorated to ac- 
commodate a complete display of contraceptive articles. 

On the counter inside are booklets for sale at ten cents 
apiece. Here, Mr. Chairman, is one of them, purchased at that 
drug store. You will see on pages 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and on pages 
18, 19 and 20 that the instructions are not only definitely 
specific, but diagrammed. May I hand you this booklet for a 
moment? I need not point out to you, of course, that it is a 
flagrant violation of the federal law as well as a defiance of 
the law as it exists in the state of New York. 

These pamphlets are sold freely to the students of the high 
school. 


We accept entirely the principles of birth control; 
we believe in the publication and distribution of 
authentic information; we recognize that it is im- 
possible to keep from youthful hands and minds 
things which they should not see. But we regard it 
as a social menace that such a condition as that 
described should exist. Restrictions Safeguarding 
youth should be placed on the sale and circulation 
of birth-control information. 

It is most difficult to advance this essential re- 
form without exposing young people to dangers 
which when yielded to become the most devastating 
of evils, to body and soul, to happiness and effi- 
clency. Meanwhile, it is equally important for 
parents and teachers to instruct boys and girls so 
that that which is natural will not become prurient ; 
facts openly and accurately taught are the surest 
means for the prevention of sexual curiosity, which 
is due almost entirely to ignorance. 
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Smoking Shows Decrease 


OR THE FIRST TIME since the Great War 
the consumption of cigarettes in this country 
has shown a marked decrease, according to the 

federal figures for April. For that month nearly two 
billion less cigarettes were produced than in April 
of 1931. The Internal Revenue Bureau reports, for 
April, 1931, 9,470,621,253 cigarettes, and for April, 
1932. 7,562,290, 327 cigarettes, and a difference of 
1,908,330,926. Again, in May, 1932, the number was 
8,685,337,417 against 10,447,680,180 in the same 
month of 1931, the difference being 1,762,342,763. 

It may be said that more smokers are making 
their own cigarettes, but the report for May, 1932. 
shows 24,996,958 pounds of manufactured tobacco, 
against 27,381,881 pounds in May, 1931. This in- 
dicates a real falling off in smoking. The times have 
something to do with it, perhaps; we wonder if 
people are beginning to see that there is no good use 
in smoking. Who defends it any more for its “sooth- 
ing and comforting” and its social grace? Has the 
fashion of the weed among women had any effect 
against tobacco? It is interesting to note that the 
chewing of tobacco and the taking of snuff both 
continue, for the figures, though also decreasing, 
are large. 

On the whole, it seems a change has set in. It may 
be that the great manufacturers are aware of new 
conditions, for their advertising goes on prodigally 
in the pages of newspapers and magazines whence 

rast volume of other advertising has fled. Even so, 
tobacco-promotion budgets are less, it appears, than 
they were a year ago. The lavish use of printed 
space for cigarettes reminds one of the latter days 
of the brewers and distillers. They saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, and paid full rates for large, 
feverish displays. But the time was at hand. 

It seems a simple proposition widely accepted 
that lungs which are tainted by even mild inhala- 
tions of fumes are not as good as clean lungs; as 
for brains, we see how they are dulled in heavy 
smokers; the effects on moderate users are harmful 
though not perceptible to the casual observer. Our 
older readers will remember the remarkable clinical 
studies of smokers by Prof. George E. Dawson, pub- 
lished in THE Rucister in the Autumn of 1919. The 


facts and figures, without any moralizing, were 
incontrovertible. 
So-called Practical Persons 
HAT FAMILIAR NOTION which says if one 


is practical one cannot be idealistic is heard 

even in church. Perhaps it is accurate to say 
it is heard more in church than elsewhere because 
the contrast comes out there. The preacher is, of 
course, the idealist. Everybody agrees to the propo- 
sition that if he were not a believer in “the impos- 
sible for the present”, he would not be ordained for 
the church. Yet before him in the congregation 
paying good money for the privilege sit a number 
of self-styled prac tical people each of whom, coming 
up for an hour on the holy day from the so-called 
hard facts of everyday life, believes that what the 
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preacher says is off the ground, that he goes too 
far, and that his ideas are not reality. Not all of 
the congregation believe this; ay do who run 
affairs in the hurly-burly of a low-standard world, 
meeting actual situations as best they may for im- 
mediate successful outcome. It is because such 
people bring their allegedly practical minds to 
church with them that they talk as they do. We are 
not going to argue the point about which is right, 
idealist or practical man, for there is no argument. 
We are merely setting down this: If the preacher 
talked as the practical person talks, the latter 
would never come to church and he would not have 
any religion. The things the practical person 
criticizes are the same things that he pays his 
money for in the church. Maybe this will help. him 
to see what we mean, and to see himself! 


Isles of Shoals 


ITH THE ENDING of June come the sum- 

mer meetings on the Isles of Shoals. Will 

more than the usual number of friends re- 
sort to the happy haven in the sea for a respite 
from care and a recovery of the sure serenity with 
life? For every need and every age, the diligent 
officers in charge have prepared excellent programs. 
Let one seek sports or desire meditative solitariness, 
be eager for straight thinking or in quest of social 
pleasures, whatever the desire, some time in the day 
or evening the want will be supplied. Year by year 
through more than a generation these isles have 
become blessed, because they have brought, accord- 
ing to one’s nature and mood, that which has meant 
more life and better life. 


“Preserve the Gains” 


EW CITIZENS expected that the Republican 
} National Convention would be decisive on the 

prohibition issue. Such gatherings rarely come 
clean on any issue. It is significant, however, that 
the people who favor repeal seem with one accord 
to be out of accord with the party plank. President 
Hoover believes in the present law; he saw to it 
that the trenchant phrase “to preserve the gains 
already made” was conspicuously placed, nee to 
the phrase (with which we do not agree), “shall 
allow the States to deal with the problem as their 
citizens may determine”. Waiving the technical de- 
tails, we repeat that the progress made in dealing 
with illicit drink though hindered by shameless 
law-breakers is very ereat ; that public sentiment 
favoring abstinence increases; that those who stand 
by the present law will be a mighty majority host 
if and when the testing comes. Our reason for scorn- 
ing the preposterous theory of State rights as ap- 
plied to alcohol is that liquor like water flows over 
state boundaries which in respect to fluids are 
purely imaginary. If any traffic and any commodity 
are interstate they are, by their very nature, the 
liquor traffic and alcoholic beverages. Prohibition 
is a national question, quite as much as any ques- 
tion of the public welfare. And the Nation will 
arise for sobriety, temperance, and good health, 
United we stand. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Jane Addams, Immortality 


Tse EXCELLENT BHCOMES THH PERMANENT. 
By Jane Addams. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


In a preliminary note, Miss Addams 
states that she has frequently been asked 
two questions: “What do you helieve?” 
and “What is your attitude toward the 
future life?’ She makes no categorical 
answer, but hopes that the addresses re- 
corded herein, each of them memorial ad- 
dresses of some departed friend or fellow- 
laborer, may themselves answer these 
questions. 

The Eacellent Becomes the Permanent 
is an unusual book. Each chapter, with 
the exception of the first and last, is a 
memorial. These memorials cover a period 
of years and deal with men, women and 
children, some of them nationally and 
internationally known and others not so 
well known, but each a friend and a 
close associate of the writer. 

There is little expression of a definite 
hope for personal immortality, but there 
is a convinced belief that these men, 
women and children have all contributed 
to the sum total of human happiness each 
in his own way and that whatever they 
have done lives after them to make glad 
the hearts of others. There is no dodging 
of the realities of the suffering which 
death brings to friends, associates and 
members of the family, but there is a 
definite attempt to build up in the minds 
and hearts of those near and dear to the 
departed a feeling that their contribution, 
as the title of the book intimates, has 
now become permanently imbedded in the 
structure of the universe. 

Many of the memorials are touching 
indeed. One feels that Miss Addams knew 
intimately those regarding whom she 
spoke. There is a rare beauty of language 
and thought which could come only from 
a great soul who has drunk deep of life, 
both of its happiness and of its sorrow. 

While Miss Addams neither admits nor 
denies a belief in the immortality which 
has been so dear to many of our fathers 
and which still means so much to many 
men and women, she does possess a toler- 
ance and a breadth of view in regard to 
the beliefs of others which many of our 
more radical friends might well emulate. 
This belief is best manifested in her clos- 
ing paragraph. There she speaks of her 
own experiences in visiting the memo- 
rials of Egyptian grandeur, most of them 
consecrated to a belief in immortality. 
Apparently these relics of a civilization 
long dead moved her profoundly. 

Her closing words, which follow, em- 
body a genuine tolerance and a remark- 
able appreciation of the points of view 
which differ from her own: 

“Such ghosts of reminiscence, coming to 
the individual as he visits one after 
another of the marvelous human docu- 
ments on the banks of the Nile, may be 
merely manifestations of that new human- 
ism which is perhaps the most precious 


possession of this generation, the belief 
that no altar at which living men have 
once devoutly worshiped, no oracle to 
whom a nation long ago appealed in its 
moments of dire confusion, no gentle myth 
in which former generations have found 
solace, can lose all significance for us, 
the survivors.” BR. 0;.D, 


The Oxford Movement 


THpn OxrorD MovEMPNT—1833-1845. By 
R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L. Sometime Dean 
of St. Pauls. First edition 1891. Twelfth 
printing 1982. London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. 

Although Dean Church lived in Oxford 
during the hectic years of the Oxford 
Movement and knew personally the pro- 
tagonists in that high debate, he waited 
almost fifty years before publishing his 
recollections. Such restraint is as rare as 
it is commendable. This book has become, 
along with Newman’s Apologia, the classic 
exposition of that strange and furious 
upheaval. 

Although writing so many years after 
the dénouement of Newman’s “conversion” 
Church recreates the heat and storm of 
those vivid years. The narrative often be- 
comes impassioned—it is a book of purple 
passages—but never does the writer be- 
come anything less than the master of 
meticulous English; never is there a let- 
down in the effort to paint with scrupu- 
lous fidelity the opposing leaders of the 
dispute. ) 

The story works up to its disastrous 
but dramatic climax—the secession of the 
incomparable Newman. To Dean Church, 
this act of Newman was not alone the 
protest of a genius who paid by deliber- 
ately walking out into the ecclesiastical 
wilderness of an alien faith; it is equally 
a scathing indictment of the sordid back- 
stairs gossip of Oxford common-rooms by 
which Newman was virtually driven out. 

The story shows the Anglican church 
at its worst and at its best—the author 
himself being an example of it at its 
best. Macmillan’s reprint of this book 
gives force to Hazlitt’s noted confession 
that he made the appearance of a new 
book an excuse for buying an old one. 

cE. D. 


New England Theology Passes 


PIBTY VERSUS MORALISM. By Joseph 
Haroutunian, New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $8.00. 

This is the fourth volume.in the “‘Ameri- 
can Religion” series. The subtitle, “The 
Passing of the New England Theology”, 
better expresses the theme of the book. 
It is very informative. I found it decidedly 
more interesting than I expected. The 
author, swamped with facts of the driest 
and most unmeaning sort, has succeeded 
in writing the readable story of a most 
intricate chapter in theological thought. It 
is fortunate that such a curious, non- 
human and non-sensible theology is pass- 
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ing as that which constituted the religious | 
faith and practice of the period covered | 
by this volume. One marvels that sensible 
men should ever have concerned them- | 
selves with problems that were not only | 
unreal but of no possible value in every- 
day affairs. The author happily has suc- | 
ceeded in keeping his own ideas well in | 
the background so that we can see New || 
England theology as it actually was and | 
the forces operating to annul it. One real- I 
izes how much more concerned theology || 
has been about maintaining the glory and'| 
power of God than in developing the pos-| 
sible power and glory of man. It is clear || 
that “to be religious and to be moral are. 
two different things”. It is a story of the 
“eonflict between the conceptions of ‘Al-| 
mighty God’ and ‘our compassionate. 
heavenly father’”. The chapter headings, | 
“Sinners and Saints in Full Communion” | 
and “The Waning Glory of God” are sug- 
gestive of what one may expect. The “Uni-_ 
tarian Revolt” is carefully discussed. All 
in all it is a book that one should read 
and be rather glad “the New England 
Theology” is passing. Cc. G. 


Rudolf Otto 


MYSTICISM HAST AND WEST. By Rudolf Otto. | 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $8.50. 


The author of The Idea of the Holy, by 
a comparative study of Eckhart of | 
Medieval Germany and Sankara of Medi-| 
eval India, shows the similarities in the 
types of mysticism they exemplify. These 
Similarities, he thinks, reveal likenesses | 
in the human soul which transcend the 
barriers of nation, time, race, and culture. 
But within the framework of this agree- 
ment, there are important differences. 
Indian mysticism is quietism, the sur- 
render of all activity. Eckhart’s, while it |] 
emphasizes inward composure, issues in | 
creative action upon the world we live 
in. The mystic experience unifies the per- 
Sonality so that activity, can be wholly | 
free. This is the barest outline of a book | 
that is rich in variety, illustrating by. 
copious quotations from the two masters 
the nature of mysticism and its attitude 
toward the major problems of religion. | 
There are six appendices that clarify still 
further the inner meaning of mysticism. 

T. A.B. 


Gilbert Stuart 


GILBERT STUART. By William T. Whitley. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

A careful study and painstaking pres- 
entation of such material as is available. 
The book parallels Stuart’s own work as 
a painter. Gilbert Stuart was noted for 
the “likeness” of his sitters. In this pen 
portrait of him by Mr. Whitley, the same 
may be said. We have an exact likeness, 
but it is somewhat cold, severe, and un-}} 
living. 

As Stuart lacked in “the painting of 
draperies”, so does this writer of his life. 
One could easily wish for more of the }} 
accessories, accompaniments, and person- |} 
alities of his life, which would make him |] 
more real as a man. However, the book || 
Should prove of interest to artists and }] 
connoisseurs of painting. H.M.@. |] 
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World Disarmament 


WoRLD DISARMAMENT: ITs ProprieMs AND 
PROSPECTS. By Denys P. Myers. Boston: The 
World Peace Foundation. $2.50. Special price 
of $1.00 for the duration of the Disarmament 
Oonference, 


Mr. Myers’s timely and authoritative 
book stresses the change from the purely 
national to the increasingly international 
point of view, the world-wide demand for 
disarmament, and the eonverging influ- 
ence of such different factors working 
toward reduction of armaments as the in- 
creased rapidity of technical change and 
therefore of costs, and of the multiplica- 
tion of limited restrictions on the right 
to arm, and agreements for avoidance of 
war. Of particular importance are the 
two recently drafted treaties, the conven- 
tion on financial assistance, which will 
enter into force at the same time as the 
disarmament convention, and the general 
convention to improve the means of avoid- 
ing war. These go far to satisfy both the 
“security first’ and the “disarmament 
first” schools of thought. 

In the second part of the book Mr. 
Myers analyzes the draft convention on 
disarmament, which forms the basis of 
discussion for the present conference. In- 
tricate questions of control of personnel, 
material, and expenditure are followed by 
provisions for control by publicity, for a 
permanent disarmament commission; and 
for revision and future conferences. He is 
convinced that whatever the results of 
the present conference, progress has 
already been enormous. The problem is 
now for the first time understood,—at 
least by the experts. 

As a contribution toward making that 
understanding more widespread, the 
World Peace Foundation offers the book, 
which is regularly priced at $2.50, at $1.00 
for the duration of the conference. It 
furnishes a compact and clear account 
of the present situation, and will long 
be valuable for reference. EA Ds 


Social Perplexities 


SocIAL PPRPLEXITIBS. By Allan A. Hunter. 
New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $1.50. 

To meet the constant demand on the 
part of young people’s groups, women’s 
and men’s societies and classes in church 
schools for books on the social applica- 
tion of religion, Social Perplexities was 
written. Mr. Hunter analyzes the various 
-onflicts in modern life, international, eco- 
nomic, racial and religious, as well as 
those which center in the family. His 
shapter on “Marriage Tensions” and 
those dealing with the conflict between 
youth and age are especially valuable. 

The last two chapters are, from the 
yoint of view of a liberal in religion, less 
satisfactory than the others. The chapter 
m creeds reflects a confusion in the 
vriter’s mind and throughout Christian- 
ty. There is some criticism of ultra-tol- 
ration and at the same time a consider- 
ible emphasis on the evils of denomina- 
ionalism. One is not clear from reading 
he book just how the author’s evangelical 
thristianity squares with his recognition 
ff the values in other religions. The last 
hapter, on “Conflicts Within’, is the 
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least satisfactory of all. We hear again 
the ancient clichés of the orthodox, for 
example, “Any man sincerely trying to 
act like Jesus will learn to believe in God. 
Step by step he will become at one with 
himself.” One wishes that it were all as 
easy as that. 

Much of the same emphasis is in the 
earlier chapters, but they deal so con- 
cretely and definitely with the social prob- 
lems that one swallows pious phrases for 
the common sense and sound information 
of the rest of the book. 

The author has compiled an interesting 
but incomplete bibliography. Until some 
liberal religious author writes a book on 
these problems from our own point of 
view, Social Perplexities will serve. De- 
spite its inadequacy, from the liberal 
standpoint, it is the best book of the kind 
that the reviewer has yet seen. Rk. C.D. 


Presidential Religion 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE WHITH 
Housp, By Vernon B. Hampton. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House. $3.00. 


We have heard much about the various 
religious beliefs of the Presidents of the 
United States. Here is the story in com- 
pact and entertaining form. Mr. Hampton 
has been careful to be accurate. What 
could be of more importance to Americans 
than the religion of their leaders? Mr. 
Hampton concludes that the religious 
background of the White House affects 
in innumerable ways the personal lives 
of countless individuals. The author be- 
lieves that, because of the high quality 
of spiritual belief in the White House, 
this nation has made the progress it has 
in the direction of prosperity and happi- 
ness. We are told that Alexis de Tocque- 
ville found America’s greatness not in 
her great physical resources, her Consti- 
tution, or her public schools, but in the 
churehes. ‘America is great because 
America is good. If America ever ceases 
to be good, America will cease to be 
great.” BE. H. C. 


Mott to Laymen 


LIBERATING TH LAY FORCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
iry. By John R. Mott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


This book contains five lectures, given 
at the Colgate-Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. Here are the convictions that had 
much to do with the shaping of the ideal- 
ism of past generations of college stu- 
dents. Mott never lets men off. He be- 
lieves that if they profess to be Christian, 
they must face their responsibility as 
stewards of the truth. Laymen cannot 
sit back and hire ministers to spread the 
ideals of Christ. Laymen must do it them- 
selves. This means the Christianizing of 
our social order and of its impact on the 
non-Christian world. Mott does not deal 
with the concrete meaning of this formula 
as fully as some would like. Religion is 
propaganda, not exploration. He is still 
far from the position of his one-time asso- 
ciate, Sherwood Wddy, who, in the at- 
tempt to apply the formula, has come to 
be a radical critic of our civilization. But 


Mott is an effective recruiting officer. 
T. H.B. 
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Catholic Sisters’ Poetry 


Our Lapy’s CHorrR: AN ANTHOLOGY oF 
VERSH BY CATHOLIC SISTERS. Hdited by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. Introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 

A variety of verse in varied form by a 
group of Catholic Sisters. Much of this 
verse is exquisite in feeling and of well- 
nigh perfect form. What, for instance, 
could be lovelier or more poignant than 
Sister Mary Benyenuta’s Sonnet “To 
Pain”, beginning— 


“Of thee I sit unfriended, and unwise. 

Come closer, pain, and hold my hands in 
thine ; 

And let my spirit drain the dreadful wine 

That brims the sombre chalice of thine eyes.” 


In collecting and _ publishing these 
poems, the editor has done the lover of 
poetry a real service. Dr. Cram contrib- 
utes a brief but illuminating essay on the 
arts in general and the art of poetry in 
particular. W.S.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 

THp CHRISTIAN RELIGION: ITS ORIGIN AND 
Procress. Vol. III. The Church of Today. 
“The Church’s Faith’, by the Rev. P. Gardner- 
Smith, B.D.; “Christian Worship”, by F. OC. 
Burkitt, D.D., F.B.A.; “The Church’s Task in 
the World’, by the Rev. O. EH. Raven, D.D. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. Hssays separately published at 
28. 6d. 


Seldom does one see so good a teacher’s 
manual as this. These three eminent 
Anglicans give a lucid exposition of the 
basic ideas of religion, the historical de- 
velopment of Christian worship, and the 
practical objectives of the church today. 
The test of a teacher’s intellectual quali- 
fications might well be her ability to use 
this book. Til tAs 


AIDS TO CHRISTIAN Butinp, By Francis John 
McConnell. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 

Written from the viewpoint of a pro- 
gressive conservatism, by an _ entirely 
competent man, this volume, the purpose 
of which is well indicated by its title, is 
addressed to men who, cherishing reli- 
gious faith and life, are puzzled by many 
tendencies in the life of today. There is 
not a dull page in it. F. G. 


MORNING SERMONS. By George H. Morrison. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.75. 

Two dozen interesting sermons savor- 
ing of mysticism. Orthodox, but not un- 
pleasantly so. Eleven of the sermons are 
about Jesus, nine about Abraham, and 
four about Nehemiah. Humanists will not 
like them; the rest of us may. Many of 
our ministers will find the book tonic, 
containing the medicine of homiletic sub- 
stantiality. C. H. V. 


Tue GRAPHIC BiBLY. By Lewis Browne. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A new printing of Rabbi Browne’s de- 
servedly popular book. Bible teachers, 
especially of children, have become whole- 
somely addicted to the animated maps 
and cartoons that make this straight- 
forward Bible history not only clear, but 
exciting. T, HB. 
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* Faith to Live By” 


Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :-— 


To the 

Among the letters I have received dur- 
ing the current year the following seems 
to me to be of particular interest. It con- 
firms my own belief that we can do 
much more than we are now doing as a 
denomination in presenting modern reli- 
gious thought in attractively printed 
form. It is hard for me to get pamphlet 
material ‘which seems sufficiently alive 
to the present situation, but the booklet 
“Winding a Faith to Live By’*, I have 
been able to distribute with enthusiasm. 
Here is the letter which is from a young 
business executive who appears now and 
then at our church: 

“T have just listened to your radio 
forum and wish to express my commenda- 
tion of your efforts. Although I find it im- 
possible to listen regularly every Sunday, 
I make it a point, when at home, to tune 
in at 2.30 P.M. 

“As you were speaking this afternoon 
it occurred to me that you might be in- 
terested in an incident connected in a way 
with your radio broadeasts of last spring. 
During one of them you offered to send 
to your listeners a little booklet, entitled, 
‘Finding a Faith to Live By’. You were 
kind enough to send one of them to me. 
I read it, agreed in principle with it and 
laid it aside. 

“Later, in July, while gathering a few 
books and pamphlets together to take with 
me on an ocean yoyage, I ran across it 
again. I tueked it in my trunk and forgot 
all about it until on the westward cross- 
ing, a young man, a _ telephone en- 
gineer from Virginia, brought up the sub- 
ject of religious attitudes and his own 
difficulty in fitting into the family reli- 
gious scheme at home. I passed on your 
little book to him. Two days passed; he 
told me that he had always thought about 
those matters in a similar way and was 
quite surprised to find his own reflections 
set down in print before him. He had had 
a vague notion about the Unitarian Chureh 
but had never troubled to investigate its 
claim for attention. He appeared grateful. 
So you see, although you were quite un- 
aware of it, your influence was felt in 
mid-Atlantie.”’ 


Epwin H. WIson. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Unemployed Ministers 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

There are many ministers who, through 
no fault of their own, find them- 
selves without pastorates. Some of these 
men have heavy family responsibilities. 
In view of the widespread unemployment, 
affecting all Protestant communions, I 

*Prepared by Ival McPeak for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and _ distributed without 
charge by the League. 
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the Editor 


would suggest that theological professors 
and denominational leaders refrain from 
acting as pulpit supplies for pay and that 


those of us in the pastorate see that 
every opportunity is given our wunem- 
ployed brothers to do some _ preaching 


during the summer vacation months. 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


A. RitrcHie Low. 
COLCHESTER, VT, 


Protest 


To the Editor of THpn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I desire to protest vigorously the in- 
troduction of “‘omnibus” resolutions in our 
denominational meetings. Both at the Con- 
ference in Philadelphia and at the recent 
annual meeting in Boston, resolutions 
were offered containing a considerable 
number of items. At the annual meeting 
we had a resolution in the interest of 
world peace containing eight items which 
should have been considered separately. 
It may well be that some delegates may 
approve of certain items and disapprove 
of others and yet hesitate to vote against 
the general drift of the resolutions. If 
any further “omnibus” resolutions are 
offered at our meetings, it is my present 
purpose to move that they be laid on the 
table. 

Minot SIMONS. 
New York, N.Y. 


Unitarian Tolerance 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Your paper has published articles both 


pro and con on humanism. I wonder 
whether a few words from a layman, 


not a theologian or a philosopher, will 
also be acceptable. 

I have today attended a funeral service 
at King’s Chapel, Boston. The experience 
brings out the old question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” and the closely 
related one, “Is There a God Who Cares?” 
If such a service were revised to con- 
form to the beliefs of our humanitarian 
friends, how greatly it would be changed ! 

Fidelity to conviction made King’s 
Chapel the first Unitarian Church in the 
United States. Equal intellectual honesty 
should lead the humanists to form a 
separate organization. In many of our 
churehes tradition permits the five famil- 
iar beliefs to remain. 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The progress of mankind onward and 

upward forever. 

For many of us such statements make 
a workable’ religion. Our humanist 
friends feel that they no longer need the 
first and last. If such be their conviction. 
they are under duty bound to stand by 
their faith. We would, however, have 
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more admiration for them if they nour 
frankly abandon all claim to the titles 
Unitarian and Christian. i) 

Such a suggestion is not a reversal tq} 
narrow sectarianism. It merely involves 
a decent respect for the common mean;| 
ing of words. There is no uncharitable-| 
ness in the thought. We have honor for 
our ethical culture group, agnostics, and] 
avowed atheists. They have the courage 
to accept the titles that most fittingly 
describe their beliefs. q 

If by loss of faith in God and personal 
immortality the humanists are moved by 
a spirit of enthusiastic altruism, leaving! 
the Unitarian Fellowship will seem but a 
mild and honorable form of martyrdom) 

To some of us the desire to meet human- 
ity’s deepest needs is the measure of @& 
normal man. If humanists can do this 
more effectively than theistic Unitarians) 
they should be ready to stand on theit]| 
own feet. This is an appeal to pragmatism} 
We do not believe that they are able tq 
meet the test. Their theories may make 
a fair showing in a philosophical dis+ 
cussion, but are the stone and serpent 
offered to meet human need. In our judg-| 
ment humanism and Unitarianism are inj 
congruous and incompatible terms. | 


RAYMOND H. SHEPHERD. | 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Boycott and Japan 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


The boycott again! 
I think the last word has not been saic 
upon this subject. It is undoubtedly trud 


that an official boycott, enforced by fore 
of arms, would be a ghoulish mistake 
It is important to drive home to theff 
American public, however, and to thay 
American women particularly, that the! 
money they spend for silk is taken front 
the Japanese manufacturers by their gov 
ernment by the processes of taxation anc 
returned again to the United States, no 
to productive enterprises of agriculture}f 
in the main, but to the manufacturers o | 
arms, ammunition, machine guns andl 
bombs. These products are sent again tcl] 
Japanese armies in China to be usecif 
against the Chinese people—againsii} 
women and children in peaceful towns, asf} 
well as against soldiers on the field off! 
battle. | 
We need to keep clearly in mind this}} 
flow of credit and goods, that we ma 
realize that the women of the country aré} 
being asked to arm the militarists 04 | 
Japan with, as it were, their silk stock: 
ings. Not only this. By so doing we build 
up great factories and enrich great in 
terests in this country whose primary 
interest it will be to continue the mili} 
taristic system and circumvent (again 
with our money) all efforts toward dis} 
armament and peace. Once we understand 
it will be a simple matter to stop thel 
vicious circle—in this instance by ceas} 
ing to purchase silk. Seldom has an issu] 


been so clear or a way to register am 
emphatic protest so plain. || 


JuLIA N. BuDLONG. 
Pomona, CALIF, 
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15.00 
100.00 
800.00 


10.00 
5.00 


548.66 
51.03 
141.00 
5.00 
50.00 
35.15 
152.85 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
36.00 
69.50 
12.00 
6.00 
597.00 


25.00 


8.50 
50.00 
10.00 
10.50 
15.00 

100.80 
100.00 
280.19 
TILT 
10.00 

5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 


50.00 
5.00 
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Metropolitan Conference 


Summer meeting hears two English ministers 
and discusses headquarters 


According to its custom, the Metro- 
politan Conference of New York held its 
summer meeting with an outlying church. 
This year, on June 4 and 5, it met with 
the Flatbush (Fourth Unitarian) Church 
of Brooklyn. Rey. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, 
the minister, in welcoming the delegates 
explained the frescoes in the church, rep- 
resenting evolution, and the chancel win- 
dow, portraying man and woman as equals 
holding up a child to the light. 

Those who came early on Saturday 
afternoon were given a drive through 
Prospect Park and a sight of the replica 
of Mt. Vernon, one of New York’s contri- 
butions to the memory of Washington. 

Mrs. W. L. Voigt, vice-president of the 
conference, presided Saturday ‘afternoon 
and Dr. J. H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour of Brooklyn spoke on ‘“Retro- 
spect and Prospect in Liberal Religion”. 
We are living in a new world only about 
twenty years old, he said. It demands a 
different technique, a different religion. 
The old certainties are gone. We must 
find new certainties which will be the 
substance of religion. One of these cer- 
tainties will be ourselves. We must build 
from within our faith in humanity. Con- 
sider how Channing, Parker, and the rest 
applied religion to all kinds of human 
problems. We must do a similar service 
to our generation. 

At five o’clock the conference broke up 
into groups: The Evening Alliance, the 
young people, and the directors. The Alli- 
ance installed their new officers: Miss D. 
Louise Henderson, president; Mrs. Ellen 
Harrison, recording secretary; Miss Meta 
Bradstreet, corresponding secretary; and 
Miss May D. Hogan, treasurer. 

The directors gave a hearing to the 
problem of the impending closing of the 
New York headquarters of the American 
Unitarian Association. Robert F. Duncan 
of White Plains asked for opinions and 
they came thick and fast and ranged from 
the opinion that the headquarters ought 
to be given up to the opposite opinion 
that they were of great value. Mr. Duncan 
is heading a committee which is studying 
the whole matter and will report later. 

The Flatbush church served supper to 
the delegates. At each table a Flatbush 
host was seated, resulting in a delightful 
spirit of mutuality. 

Evening devotions were led sympathet- 
ically and worthily by Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Montclair, N.J. Joseph Allen, 
the president, was in the chair. 

The evening address was by Dr. Gustav 
F. Beck of the Labor Temple of New York 
City on “A Dynamic Gospel for Unita- 
rians”. Dr. Beck was an English Unitarian 
minister, and is a speaker of power and 
inspiration. Taking Jesus as an example 
of a man who thought the world was 
coming to an end, and who believed that 
a new kingdom of God was to be set up 
under his leadership, he advised Unita- 
rians to recognize that our world was 
coming to an end, and to preach a reyolu- 
tionary gospel which would challenge 

“ secular ideals, oppose enlightened selfish- 
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ness, and preach a new kingdom of God. 

The young people danced for a while 
and ended the evening with a candlelight 
service. 

Sunday morning the conference sermon 
was preached by Dr. Walter FE. Peck, who 
has been preacher to the same English 
church, Clifton, which Dr. Gustav Beck 
has served. His subject was “The Place of 
Mysticism in Liberal Religion”. The de- 
votional services were conducted by Dr. 
Mayer-Oakes, and by Rev. McKarl Nielsen 
of the Flushing church, whose members 
came over in a body to the service. Dr. 
Peck thinks the only thing which will 
save the church is a vital touch with 
reality, God, the power which is behind 
evolution, to which a man can unite 
himself. 

EpWIN F'AIRLEY. 


Children’s Hobby Center 


the children of the Unitarian 
in Plainfield, N.J., who are re- 
maining at home for the summer, there 
is being organized at the parish house a 
“hobby center’, to be conducted during 
July and August. 

The plan is to have the children work 
on their own hobby among others who are 
interested in the same hobby, or for chil- 
dren who have no particular hobby to 
develop one. The children are assured 
friendly companionship and _ intelligent 
supervision. Trips to places of interest, 
such as factories, newspapers, dairies, 
etc., will be made once a week. One day 
a week will be set aside for Swimming or 
pienic parties. A certain number of chil- 
dren of each age will be registered. 

A trained dietitian will be in charge of 
the meals for the children. 


For 
Church 


Summer Schedule at Headquarters 


Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announce that dur- 
ing July and August the office hours will 
be 9 to 4 o’clock on week-days, except 
Saturday, and on Saturdays, July 2, to 
September 3, inclusive, the offices will not 
be open. 

This rule includes the American Uni- 
tarian Association and its departments, 
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Allianee, the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and 


various denominational agencies, with the 
exception of the Beacon Press which will 
be open daily from 9 to 5 o’clock as at 
present. The book room on the first floor 
will be open for business every Saturday 
from 9 to 12 o’clock. 


Reunion Service, Newburyport, Mass. 


The First Religious Society (Unita- 
rian) of Newburyport, Mass., will hold 
a reunion service on Sunday, June 26, 


at 10.45 a.m. Invitations have been sent 
to all old parishioners living within fair 
range of Newburyport whose addresses 


are known. The general public also is 


invited. The Newburyport church is one 
of the finest examples of colonial archi- 
tecture and is situated at the end of the 
Turnpike, only a short hour’s run by 
motor, or by train, from Boston. 
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Robert Collyer Douthit 


It was a great loss to the Unitariax 
ministry and the churches when on Sun 
day, May 29, Rev. Robert Collyer Douthi?) 
died at Meadville, Pa. Mr. and Mrs} 
Douthit during the preceding week at 
tended, with more than usual interestj 
the Anniversary meetings in Boston. He} 
went home and preached on Sundayi 
morning. Not feeling well he walked out 
Suddenly he fell and was gone. 

He had taken the Meadville church the 
previous year and was succeeding well i 
bringing the people together and in re; 
establishing the church. By his fine spirid 
and persistent work he won the esteem 
of the church people and was highly re: 
spected in the city. 


15, 1869 at Shelbyville, Ill., the youngest 
son of Rev. Jasper L. 4 
tinguished minister who spent his life i 
mission work in southern Illinois, and 
Emily Lovell Douthit of Weymouth, Mass 

He married Lillian McGilvra August 8) 
1894. She was a member of his first parish 
in Baraboo, Wis. i) | 

Mr. Douthit graduated from Meadville 
Theological School in 1898. He had min 
istered to the churches in Baraboo, Wis. 
Petersham, Mass., and Castine, Maine. Af 
Petersham he served four years, and after 
an interval was ealled back and was min 
ister for seventeen years more. A new 
house had just been built at Petersham 
which they were expecting to occupy this 
summer. 

It was a noticeable feature of his com. 
munity interest that at Petersham and ati 
Castine he had trained and conducted 
band. 

He was an earnest preacher and took af 
keen interest in the Unitarian traditio 
and beliefs and in the applications of 
them. But it was his genial and genuind 
spirit which won the people to him. : 

One of Mr. Douthit’s hobbies was the 
study of birds. He kept this interest al 
through life. During his second pastorate 
in Petersham, he spent some time ad 
Supervisor of music in the schools. 
took active interest in the Historical So 
ciety, the Village Improvement Society 
and was on the library board. 

Mr. Douthit was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge, the Knights of Phythias 
and the Grange. At the time of his death,|] 
he was the newly-elected president of the] 
Meadville Unitarian Conference. This#l| 
conference will hold a memorial service 
in the Meadville church. A funeral sery- 
ice was held there May 31, conducted by 
Rey. R. Shaw Barron, assisted by Rey. 
Ben TF. Wilson. The remains were cre - 
mated and a memorial service was heldi} 
at Petersham, Mass., June 6. The service: 
was conducted by Dr. James C. Duncan, 
assisted by Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman] 
and Rev. Joseph C. Allen, who was aj 
former theological school classmate. 

He is survived by his widow, Lillian M.| 
Douthit ; a daughter, Mrs. Alison Beards 
ley of Bridgeport, Conn.; a son, Macleod) 
L. Douthit of Camden, N.J.; two grand- 
children, Janet and Emily Ann Beards-} 
ley ; and two sisters, Mrs. Helen D. Garis} 
of Oak Park, Ill., and Miss Winifred G.j}I 
Douthit of Shelbyville, Tl. 
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Revising the Tracts 


‘our hundred A. U. A. publications of 
propagation under study by commission 

Tracts of all kinds for the propagation 
wf the Unitarian religion number about 
100 different subjects. The commission 
ippointed by President Louis ©. Cornish 
yf the American Unitarian Association to 
xamine all of them has been carrying on 
ts work with a view to revising and dis- 
ontinuing old ones to meet the present 
shought and social conditions, and to 
recommend new subjects. The commission 
nakes the following preliminary report :— 

A portion of the Commission on Litera- 
ure for Free Distribution held a meeting 
luring Anniversary Week to review the 
work already done and make plans for the 
sompletion of the task. The members of 
he commission are reading the tracts 
ndependently, passing judgment on each 
ract and making a written report. The 
‘act that there are some 400 pamphlets 
0 review indicates something of the scope 
yf the work that is being done. During 
his process, which will be completed in 
September, it has seemed best not to pub- 
ish any new pamphlets. It is causing 
some difficulty; particularly, there is a 
lecided call for pamphlets in the field of 
social relations. However desirable it 
vould be to have these pamphlets on hand 
it the present time, it does seem necessary 
© delay publication until the survey is 
-ompleted. 

The commission has been increased by 
fhe addition of the names of William 
Roger Greeley, Ival McPeak, Rev. F. Ray- 
nond Sturtevant and Mrs. John B. Nash. 
During the summer the reading of the 
racts by the individual members of the 
-ommission will continue and the results 
vill be correlated by the chairman. Sep- 
ember 12 to 14 the entire commission 
vill meet to review its work and prepare 
ts final report and recommendations. 

One of the interesting things disclosed 
hus far is the demand that has come to 
he commission for material calculated 
o reach people not at all associated with 
hurches. Some of the Post Office Mission 
Yommittees and several individuals have 
ndicated a very definite demand of this 
haracter and feel that the material at 
and is not suitable to the requirements. 
The commission would appreciate very 
nuch contributions from both ministers 
nd laymen, suggesting the type of pamph- 
ets that they would like to have to use 
n their various lines of work. Many of 
he pamphlets that have met a definite 
eed in the years that are gone must be 
evised to meet new conditions. 

In the main, the work of the commis- 
ion is proving most interesting and well 
llustrates the very great influence these 
amphliets have made in the past. The 
lemand at the present time indicates that 
hey are bound to be as influential in the 
uture as they have been in the past. 

The commission is very anxious to have 
uggestions of themes to be treated, 
lasses of people to be reached, or any 
ther matter that seems pertinent. Such 
uggestions may be addressed either to 
teorge G. Davis, secretary, 25 Beacon 
treet, Boston, Mass., or to the chairman 
f the commission. 

. 
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The membership of the commission is 
as follows: Rey. Earl C. Davis, chair- 
man, 39 Auburn Street, Concord, N.H.; 
George G. Davis, secretary, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; William Roger 
Greeley, Boston; Ival McPeak, Boston; 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. HEH. Burdette Backus, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles Bolte, New York 
City; Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, 
N.J.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Mrs. John B. Nash, New York 
City. —— 

President Cornish in Europe 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, sailed 
June 16 on the Empress of Britain from 
Montreal for Hurope. Dr. Cornish will 
visit various liberal religious groups in 
HWngland, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other places. His chief objective, however, 
will be a meeting of the council of the 
International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, which meets at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, August 13 to 18. 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of church history in the Theological 
School in Haryard University will leave 
for the conference later. 


Cape Cod Summer Services 


Under the auspices of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christian Churches, which at its an- 
nual meeting in October will welcome 
four Universalist churches which have 
voted fellowship to become constituent 
members, and add the Universalist name 
to its title, a series of Sunday afternoon 
union services will be held during the 
summer. Visitors to Cape Cod are invited 
to attend these services which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to August 
28 inclusive, at 4 P.M. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 
July 17, Sandwich Federated Church, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, secretary and superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention; July 24, Orleans Universalist 
Church, Dr. Samuel G. Ayres of Norwood, 
Mass.; July 31, Chatham Universalist 
Church, Rey. Herbert M. Gesner of Marl- 
boro, Mass.; August 7, Hyannis Federated 
Chureh, Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, Mass. ; 
August 14, Eastham Universalist Church, 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; August 21, Yarmouthport 
Universalist Church, Rev. George Law- 
rence Parker of Carver, Mass.; August 
28, Barnstable Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Crepar Rapiws, 14.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the People’s Church, June 6, the 
following trustees were elected: A. G. 
Thurman, Walter Allison, I. D. Garrison, 
Miss Nell Cherry and Miss Ermengarde 
Cuhel. Roy BH. Curray, treasurer, reported 
that the church is in good financial con- 
dition. The various organizations have 
had a year of successful activities. Mrs. 
Frank Carroll, a former member, ex- 
tended greetings from the Congregational 
Unitarian church of Fort Collins, Colo., 
where she now resides. 
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Arthur Newell Moore Wins 
Historical Society Prize . 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society was held at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Thursday, May 26. 
The treasurer reported a balance as of 
May 1, amounting to $142 with outstand- 
ing bills of an equal amount. The com- 
mittee on historical essays announced 
that the prize of $50 had been awarded 
to Arthur Newell Moore of the graduat- 
ing class of the Meadville Theological 
School for an essay upon “Theodore 
Parker’s Protest Against the Capitalistic 
Industrialization of New England”. 

Rey. Charles A. Place offered a pre- 
liminary report upon the number and 
condition of Colonial church buildings of 
1830 (Unitarian), urging greater interest 
and care in restoring them. He gave sta- 
tistics and offered criticisms, suggesting 
that the study of the subject should be 
continued and that a special committee 


be appointed. The directors named the 
following: Rev. Charles A. Place, Dr. 


Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, Mrs. George F. Patterson and 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 

For the Socinus monument, Dr. Foote 
reported that full authority had been 
given to Dr. Harl M. Wilbur, now in 
Krokow, Poland, to proceed with matur- 
ing plans for the restoration of the monu- 
ment. Dr. Wilbur will consult the govern- 
ment authorities, and a Polish architect 
in carrying out these plans. A special ad- 
visory committee has been appointed con- 
sisting of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. 
Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer and Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote. Dr. Cornish and Dr. 
Auer will be in Europe this summer. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Dr. Christopher 
R. Hliot; vice-president, Dr. Charles FE. 
Park; honorary vice-presidents, Dr. Harl 
M. Wilbur, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote; sec- 


retary, Julius H. Tuttle; treasurer, 
Harris H. Dadmun; librarian, Mrs. 
George F. Patterson; directors, Rey. 


Charles Graves, Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, 
Dr. Francis A. Christie, Dr. John C. Per- 
kins, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. and Miss Har- 
riet H. Johnson. 

The president referred to the death of 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte and Dr. William 
Wallace Fenn, both of whom had for 
many years been most loyal and generous 
members of the society. Attention was 
called to the last volume of proceedings, 
now ready for distribution, containing the 
addresses of last year by Dr. ROgnvaldur 
Pétursson and Dr. George IF. Patterson, 
and a valuable paper upon Kristofer 
Janson, delivered not many months be- 
fore his death by Dr. Amandus H. Nor- 
man of Hanska, Minn. 

The business of the meeting was fol- 
lowed by an address by Prof. George 
Lineoln Burr, of Cornell University, upon 
“Liberty and Liberals Four Hundred 
Years Ago’, a report of which was pub- 
lished in THr RecistEer, June 16. 

It was announced that an Historical 
Society of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence was organized May 17, with the fol- 
lowing executive committee: Dr. Charles 
fH. Snyder, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg and 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Many men have well 

invested their money ; 

few have made a good 
investment of themselves. 


S. D. KIRKHAM. 


Personals 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, former secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
Frank Frederick, former president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, were 
married in Braintree, Mass., Wednesday, 
June 15, 1932. Rey. Leslie T. Pennington 
and Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy performed 
the ceremony. 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at Adelphi Col- 
Garden City, New York, Sunday 
June 12. 


lege, 
afternoon, 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, who has been 
parish assistant at the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., since last September, is 
leaving the church at the end of June. 
The church has found it necessary to 


reduce its budget so considerably that 
Miss Filoon’s services can no longer be 


retained. 


Miss Bleanor Forbes, daughter of Rev. 
Roger 8S. Forbes of Germantown, Pa., and + 
Danforth B. Lincoln, former treasurer of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, were 
married in Marion. Mass., Saturday, June 
11, 1932, by Rev. George Hale Reed. 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen was the com- 
mencement preacher, June 12, at the 
Massachusetts State College. 

Radio Services 

The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Dr. George F. Patterson, 


administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Sunday, 2 P.M., 
WBZ; Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, 
Tuesday, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.m., 
WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., WDRC; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, 
Sunday, 6.30 p.M., KNX; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.80 A.M., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
WNBEH; Springfield, Mass., Rev. Owen 
Whitman Wames, Sunday, 10.50 a.m., 
WBZ; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., 
WEBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.m., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
standard time. 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, atid hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


CERTAIN MEN 
AND WOM EVN 
OF AMERICA 


This is the title of a leaflet originally 
issued —and still available — with 
blank spaces for local parish im- 
printing, but which has just been 
issued with additional material show- 
ing how a Unitarian’s social idealism 
grows naturally out of his Unitarian 
principles. It is addressed to those 
whose chief concern over religion is 
its social message. 


Published by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTy-FIvE BEacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Norma! School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Icelandic Play in Seattle, Wash. 


An unusual chureh theatrical was the 


presentation last spring of “Skugga- 
Sveinn’ (The Outlaws), an Icelandic 


drama in five acts, by the Icelandie Lib- 
eral Church of Seattle, Wash. G. Matthi- 
asson, son of the author, Rev. Matthias 
Jochumsson, late poet laureate of Iceland, 
directed the play and took the title role. 
Mr. Matthiasson is choir leader of the 
chureh. 


The play, four hours long, was given 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSIOb | 
TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern | 
science on the experienced wisdom gained | 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside 7] 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. | 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. | 


DIREOTORS } 

Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradle# 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoll 
Davis, M.D., Mra. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mri 
QE. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.Di 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James F 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward @ 
Storrow, Ox: Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. | 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


| 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Aa 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care 2) 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 8-yea ut 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13) 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aud 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


three times in the auditorium of thd 
church and once in the city hall audi 
torium of Blaine, Wash. One performance! 
was for the benefit of a Seattle Icelandi 
women’s charitable organization. 

Rev. A. HW. Kristjansson prepared 
short synopsis of the play in Hnglish fou! 
the benefit of the many spectators una 
quainted with Icelandic. The scenery wall 
painted especially for the production bs} 
Stephan Grandy, a young Icelandic artisi|) 
living in Seattle, and roused considerable 
enthusiasm among the audiences. 
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Fifty Years a Minister 


Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr in Cincinnati is 
honored by devoted friends — Long 
“a lonely laborer” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 


‘ion to the ministry of Dr. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr, minister emeritus of the St. 


John’s Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, 
Jhio, was marked by a service May 29. 
Dr. Kisenlohr’s ordination took place in 
he Independent Protestant Church of 
Solumbus, Ohio, while he was a student 
it the Meadville Theological School. After 
-ompleting his course at the school, of 
which he is the oldest living graduate, 
Dr. Hisenlohr served a year as minister 
of the St. John’s Evangelical Protestant 
Shurch of Wheeling, W. Va., and then 
yecame minister of the St. John’s Church 
of Cincinnati. He retired as active min- 
ister last year and was succeeded by Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer. 

Many floral tributes and letters, and a 
arge attendance at the service manifested 
he esteem with which Dr. Wisenlohr is 
1eld in Cincinnati and the Unitarian Fel- 
owship. In his address he said: 

“T have never allowed myself to be 
listurbed by the fact that the liberal 
vhurch is so small, because I have always 
9een «6convinced that the principle on 
which it is founded is so great. That 
orinciple has proven itself to be a life- 
riving one in the state, in the schools, in 
sclence, in our professional and family 
ife. The liberal church is so small in 
spite of this fact because there are so 
nany who still do not dare to follow what 
hey themselves have recognized as true, 
yecause they fear the principle of liberty; 
ind they fear what they call the common 
yeople, and so seek strength and unity in 
‘reeds, confessions of faith that so often 
he lip recites but the heart no longer be- 
ieves. I have trusted the people to the 
xtent that I have always felt that they 
vill accept what is reasonable if it be 
resented to them in the proper way. 

“T have attempted to do this. No one 
s more fully conscious of the fact that 
his has often been done in a very imper- 
ect, bungling way but I have done the 
est I could, never satisfied with my own 
vork, always deeply conscious of its 
imitations. But I believe I can truthfully 
ay that I have remained true to the 
deals with which I entered upon my work 
s minister, the work to which I was 
rdained. Without being immodest may 

say that I have encountered many dif- 
culties; that chief among the things that 

had to combat was the antagonism which 

met on the part of my orthodox 
rethren. They have been happy years of 
varfare for a worthy cause, a warfare 
1 which I have never permitted myself to 
mploy any weapons but those of the 
pirit. 

“My greatest sorrow is that these fifty 
ears have been spent largely at least in 
solation, that I have lacked to a very 
reat extent that companionship of 
indred souls which lends so much of in- 
piration to the lonely laborer. That has 
een changed since we have found a 
appy home in the Unitarian body; be- 
pve that the liberal Jew gave me more 
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encouragement than any of my Christian 
brethren. Had it not been for the support 
which I received from you these many 
years, for your trust in me and your 
willingness to follow my leadership, I 
doubt whether I would have been able to 
carry on.” 


Doctoral Citations 


President of Tufts College confers degrees 
on two Unitarian ministers 

Following are the citations spoken by 
President John A. Cousens of Tufts Col- 
lege in conferring the degree of doctor 
of divinity upon Rey. Arthur IL. Agnew 
of Belfast, Ireland, and Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., at the commence- 
ment, Monday, June 18: 


ARTITUR LINDEN AGNEW 

Welcome to America, welcome to this 
college! Eloquent preacher, sympathetic 
friend, minister to the bodies as well as 
to the souls of men. Your accomplish- 
ments, not merely for the church in Ire- 
land, but for religion everywhere, compel 
our approval as they command our ad- 
miration. If any falter in their faith, if 
any despair of leadership, if any doubt 
the ultimate triumph of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, let them be in- 
formed of your work for the people of 
3elfast and take heart. 

Arthur Linden Agnew, by authority in 
me vested, I confer upon you the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 


VIVIAN TOWSE POMEROY 


Old landmarks are obscured; liberty 
trends toward license; ancient verities 


give way to doubt; moral values once se- 
cure lose weight; as on uncharted seas 
men drift or move with frantic, futile 
speed. Here and there a clear voice is 
ealling, summoning the confused and 
weary to safe harbors where anchors of 
faith still hold, harbors from whence the 
voyage of life may yet be ventured upon 
undismayed. 

Vivian Towse Pomeroy, yield we to your 
pilotage, doctor of divinity. 

On the same occasion, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, wife of the President of the 
United States, received the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts. 


Death of Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Wyncote, 
Pa., wife of the publisher, who died May 
31, was a member of the Unitarian church 
of Germantown, Pa. Mrs. -Curtis was 
identified with many clubs and was prom- 
inent over a long period in philanthropic, 
social, civic, and women’s activities. She 
did much for her church. 


A Cotrection 


In the article entitled “A Home for 
Aged Unitarian Women”, published on 


The News Letter pages of THE REGISTER, 
June 2, Dr. Samuel A. Hliot was named 
as president of the home. This is incor- 
rect. Philip P. Sharples of Cambridge, 
Mass., is president. 
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Society in Harvard, Mass. 
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Society in Dallas, Texas.. 
Society in Kansas City, 
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Society in Mendon, Mass. 
Society in Milford, N.H... 
Society in Santa Ana, 
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Society in Wellesley Hills, 
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Society in Winchester, 
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Society in Fresno, Calif. 


Society in Dedham, Mass. 
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Society in Woburn, 
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Society in Charlestown, 
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Third Congregational So- 
eiety, Hingham, Mass... 
Society in Chelmsford, 
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Society in Franklin, N.TII. 
Society in Gimli, Man., 
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PARKER BE. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Diner: “Waiter, are these sandwiches 
fresh?” Truthful Waiter: “T’ call the 
head waiter. I’ve been here only two 
weeks.”—London Answers. 


“Yes”, said the lordly young man, “TI 
write poetry.” “How truly devastating!” 
she exclaimed. “Does your poetry yield 
any returns?’ “Yes”, said the young man, 
sighing heavily. “It practically all re- 
turns.”—Answers. 


In the course of a general knowledge 
test some small boys were asked this 
question: “If your mother is shopping and 
finds she has left her purse at home, she 
may ask the shopkeeper to send the parcel 
C.0.D. What do these initials mean?’ It 
was a very earnest boy, not yet old 
enough for frivolity, who answered, “Care 
of Daddy.’—Manchester Guardian. 


In most of our churches there is need 
for closer cooperation between minister 
and people. Ministers can often give a 
hint of this from the pulpit, but not in the 
way one minister did the other day, says 
The Inquirer, London. This man had been 
impressed by Hugh Latimer’s words on 
preachers as ploughmen. So, for his talk 
on cooperation between minister and lay- 
folk he chose as his text part of Job i. 14: 
“The oxen were plowing, and the asses 
feeding beside them.” 


Arnold Bennett wrote in his journal, in 
May, 1896 :—‘In the course of conversa- 
tion today a man said to me, apropos of 
the question whether he or I were the 
more energetic: ‘I get up at 6, go out for 
a walk; breakfast at 8; then an hour’s 
work, and afterwards to the office; half 
an hour for lunch... .. The detailed pro- 
gram, made up of alternated work 
and exercise, stretched out to 11 P.M. 
‘Well’, I said, ‘that’s very good indeed. 
How long have you been doing that?’ 
‘Oh!’ he said, ‘I’m going to start in the 
morning!’ ” 


“T have come”, he said, “to ask about 
your children”. “Are you a census man?” 
“Yes”, he answered slowly, “I am—a 
census man. I want to know if your chil- 
dren are being brought up as children 
should be brought up.” She was surprised. 
The interview continues, in The Chris- 
tian: “Yes, of course they are! I’m giving 
them an exceptionally fine bringing up. 
I’ve had their tonsils out and their teeth 
straightened. They have spinach and 
orange juice. On Mondays they go to 
Scout meetings, on Tuesdays they have 
music lessons, on Wednesday dancing 
school, on Thursdays elocution, on Fri- 
days a class in music appreciation. 
Usually on Saturdays they have their hair 
cut and go to the movies. When it’s con- 
venient, I take them to Sunday school. 
They have everything that the other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood have.” The 
census man smiled a rather sad smile. 
“T came to ask”, he said gently, “if you 
do anything at all for their souls.” “For 
their souls! Dear me, what a quaint 
idea!” She laughed. “You'll have to ex- 
cuse me, the telephone is ringing.” 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ue Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Buai- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Hinishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


mbroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Church Announcements 


BARNSTABLE, MASS.—-CONGREGA 
IONAL CHURCH in the Bast Precinct (Uni 
tarian). Organized 1725. Rev. Anita Truema 
Pickett, minister. Visitors to Cape Co 
always welcome. Parish House opposite Count 
Court House. Church on Cobb’s Hill, Sunda; 
Service at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPHL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritu 
Dr. Howard N. Brown; Minister, Dr. Joh 
‘arroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voice 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choi 
master. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermo} 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. i 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian } 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Di 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman 
ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 a.m} 
Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS—THE FIRST PARIS 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fa 

6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 

$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


COBB VILLAGE, Barnstable, Mass. Fu 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gas 
electricity, screened porches, lawns, garage 
Beautiful beach. Write or telephone GErorG 
Coss, Barnstable. 


An 


Architect Muses 
By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “musings” the 
author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 
‘THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston - - - Massachusetts 
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